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Give them toyoursoM 

HOT CROSS BUNS 
Hot cross buns, hot cross buns, 
One a penny, two a penny, 

Hot cross buns. 
If your daughters don't like them. 
Give them to your sons. 
One a penny, two a penny. 

Hot cross buns. 
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You shall have no pie 

THREE LITTLE KITTENS 
Three little Kittens lost their mittens, 
And they began to cry, 

"O mother dear, 

We very much fear 
That we have lost our mittens." 

"Lost your mittens! 

You naughty Kittens! 
Then you shall have no pie." 

"Mee-ow, mee-ow, mee-ow." 
"No, you shall have no pie." 

"Mee-ow, mee-ow, mee-ow." 
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The three little Kittens found their mittens, 
And they began to cry, 

"O mother dear, 

See here, see here. 
See ! we have found our mittens." 

"Put on your mittens. 

You silly Kittens, 
And you may have some pie." 

"Purr-r, purr-r, purr-r. 
Oh, let us have the pie! 

Purr-r, purr-r, purr-r." 




IVe have fcrund our mittens 
S 
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We have soiled our mittens 



The three littleKittens put on their mittens, 
And soon ate up the pie; 

"O mother dear, 

We greatly fear 
That we have soiled our mittens." 



"Soiled your mittens! 

You naughtyKittens!" 
Then they began to sigh, 

"Mee-ow, mee-ow, mee-ow.' 
Then they began to sigh, 

"Mee-ow, mee-ow, mee-ow.' 
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The three HttleKittens washed their mittens, 
And hung them out to dry; 

"O mother dear, 

Do you not hear. 
That we have washed our mittens?" 



"Washed your mittens! 

Oh, you're goodKittens, 
But I smell a rat close by!" 

"Hush, hush! mee-ow, mee-ow! 
We smell a rat close by! 

Mee-ow, mee-ow, mee-ow!" 




IVe have waslied our mittens 
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PUSSY ANDTHE BIRD 
"Good-morning,littleBird, " 

said Pussy. 
"Good-morning, Pussy, " 

said tiie little Bird. 
"Will you fly down here, 
■ pretty Bird?" said Pussy. 
"What for. Pussy?" said 
the little Bird. 
"I should like you for my breakfast. 
I like birds better than mice," said Pussy. 
"You cannot have me this morning, Pussy. 
Go and get some wings," said the Bird. 
"I shall come again sometime. 
Then you may eat me if you can catch me." 




Oh^ mother/ 



THE MOUSE, THE CAT, AND 

THE ROOSTER 

One day a little Mouse ran to his mother 

and said, "Oh, mother! 

oh, mother! 
I have seen a big, big bird."]j 
He was a very queer bird. 
He opened his mouth at me. 
I think he wanted to eat me. 
I was so frightened I ran away. 
Will the big bird hurt me, mother?" 

Then how the Mother Mouse laughed! 
"Oh, no!" she said. 

"That bird is a rooster. 

He opens his mouth 
when he crows. 



He makes a big noise, 

but he will not hurt you. 
You need not be afraid of him." 




He made a big 
noise 
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I saw some one else, mother," 
said the little Mouse. 
"She looked like you. 
She was larger than you. r* 
She had a long, pretty tail. ^^ looked ver^-^nd 

She looked very kind and good. 

I wanted to play with her. 

I think she wanted to play with me, too. 

But I heard the rooster crow and I ran away. 

I wish I could find her again." 



"Oh, my dear child!" said the Mother Mouse, 
"that was a cat. 
You must not let her catch you. 

She will eat you if you do. She wUl eat me 

She is not kind and good, as you think. 
She eats all the mice she can catch. 
The rooster will not hurt you, 
but the cat will." 

— Dodsley 

"A barking dog seldom bites." 
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THE NORTH WIND DOTH BLOW 
The north wind doth blow, <1.4;C/ 

And we shall have snow, 
And what will the robin do then? 
Poor thing! 

He will sit in the barn, 
And keep himself warm. 
And hide his head under his wing. 
Poor thing! 

The north wind doth blow. 
And we shall have snow. 
And what will the honey- 
bee do? 

Poor thing! 




The honey-bee 



In his hive he will stay. 
Till the snow's gone away. 
And then he'll come out in the spring, 
Poor thing! 
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Ohy Henny Penny/ the sky is falling 

THE STORY OF CHICKEN LITTLE 
Chicken Little was eating her breakfast 

in the garden, when a pea fell on her tail 
"The sky is falling!" cried Chicken Little. 

"I must go and tell the King." 
So she ran and she ran till she met Henny 

Penny. 
"Oh, Henny Penny! the sky is falling. 

I am going to tell the King," she cried. 
"I will go with you," said Henny Penny. 
So they ran and they ran till they met 
.Turkey Lurkey. 
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"I will go viithyou" said Cockey Lackey 

"Oh, Turkey Lurkey!" cried Chicken Little, 

"the sky is falling. 

We are going to tell the King." 
"I will go with you," said Turkey Lurkey. 
So they ran and they ran till they met 

Cockey Lockey. 
Then Chicken Little said, "Oh, Cockey 

Lockey! the sky is falling. 

We are going to tell the King." 
"I will go with you," said Cockey Lockey. 
So they ran and they ran till they met aFox. 
t6 




A Tlianksgiving Dinney 

"Oh, Mr. Fox!" 

cried Chicken Little, "the sky is falling. 

We are going to tell the King." 
"I will go with you," said the Fox. 
"I know right where the King lives." 
So Chicken Little, Henny Penny, Turkey 

Lurkey and Cockey Lockey all ran after 

the great Fox. 
He took them to his own den and he ate 

them, every one. 
They never found the King's house. 
The King never knew that the sky was falling. 
'7 



THE HOUSE THAT 

JACK BUILT 
This is the house that Jack 
built. 

This is the malt 
That lay in the house that Jack 
built. 

This is the rat, 
That ate the malt 

That lay in the house that Jack ,^ 
built. 

This is the cat, 

That caught the rat. 

That ate the malt <2^' 

That lay in the house that Jack built. 

This is the dog. 

That worried the cat. 

That caught the rat. 

That ate the malt 

That lay in the house that Jack built. 








V with the crumpUd ham 

This is the cow with the crumpled horn 

That tossed the dog, 

That worried the cat, 

That caught the rat. 

That ate the malt 

That lay in the house that Jack built. 

This is the maiden all forlorn. 
That milked the cow with the 

crumpled horn, 
That tossed the dog. 
That worried the cat. 
That caught the rat. 
That ate the malt 
That lay in the house that Jack built. 
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This is the man all tattered and torn, 
That kissed the maiden all forlorn, 
That milked the cow with 

the crumpled horn, 
That tossed the dog, 
That worried the cat. 
That caught the rat, 

1 nat ate the malt The man all tattered and tom 

That lay in the house that Jack built. 

This is the priest all shaven and shorn, 
That married the man all tattered and torn, 
That kissed the maiden all forlorn. 
That milked the cow with the 

crumpled horn. 
That tossed the dog, 
That worried the cat. 
That caught the rat, 

,-P»i , I The priest all shaven 

1 hat ate the malt and shorn 

That lay in the house that Jack built. 
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The cock thai crmjued 
in the mom 



This is the cock that crowed in the morn, 
That waked the priest all shaven and shorn. 
That married the man all tattered and torn, 
That kissed the maiden all forlorn, 
That milked the cow with the crumpled horn. 
That tossed the dog, ^^>\!1 

That worried the cat. 
That caught the rat. 
That ate the malt 
That lay in the house that 
Jack built. 

This is the farmer sowing his corn, 

That kept the cock that crowed in the morn. 

That waked the priest all shaven and shorn. 

That married the man all tattered and torn, 

That kissed the maiden all forlorn. 

That milked the cow with the crumpled horn. 

That tossed the dog, 

That worried the cat. 

That caught the rat. 

That ate the malt 

That lay in the house that J ack built, sawins his tam 





IVAai ?nakes you walk so crooked f 



THE CRAB AND HIS MOTHER 
A Mother Crab once said to her Little Crab, 
"What makes you walk so crooked? 
You must learn to walk straight. 
I don't like to see my child walk like that." 
Then the Little Crab said to the Mother Crab, 
"Show me how to walk straight, mother. 
I will try to walk as you do." 
But the Mother Crab crawled this way and • 

that way, as crooked as could be. 
She could not walk straight. 
The Little Crab laughed and said, 

"When you can walk straight, mother, 
then I think I can." 




Tkey all lived together 

THERE WAS A CROOKED MAN 
There was a crooked man, and he went 

a crooked mile, 
He found a crooked sixpence against 

a crooked stile. 
He bought a crooked cat, which caught 

a crooked mouse. 
And they all lived together in a little 

crooked house. 
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THE OLD WOMAN 
WHO LIVED IN A SHOE 
Once I saw a very queer house. 
It looked like a big shoe. 
An old, old woman lived 

in the queer house. 
A great many children 

lived with her. 
Poor old woman! 
She had so many 

children she didn't 

know what to do. 
They all wanted to be 

dressed at the same time, 

^4 



The old woman and lur 
children 




We have some broth 

They all wanted their breakfast at the same 

time. 
They all wanted to play with the same things 

at the same time. 
Sometimes they all cried at the same time. 
What could the old woman do? 
She was very poor. 
She did not always have bread for the 

children to eat. 
One night I heard her say, "My children, 
I haven't any bread for you 
to-night. 

Here is some broth.' 

If you cry for bread I must 

whip you every one." Weh^vembread 




The children ate the broth very happily. 
But when it was gone they all began to cry, 
"Dear old woman, we want some bread to eat! " 
The old woman did not have any bread. 
So she whipped them all soundly and put them 

to bed. I saw her do it. 
Poor little children and poor old woman! 

"There was an old woman who lived in a shoe, 
She had so many children she didn't know 

what to do; 
She gave them some broth without any bread, 
She whipped them all soundly and put them 

to bed." 




Poor little children! 
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SAe loved coffee, and I loved tea 



MOLLY, MY SISTER, AND I FELL OUT 

Molly, my sister, and I fell out. 

And what do you think it was about? 

She loved coffee, and I loved tea, 

And that was the reason we couldn't agree. 

But Molly, my sister, and I made up, 
And now together we can sup, 
For Molly drinks coffee, and I drink tea, 
And we both are happy as happy can be. 
■?7 




The birds began to sing 



SING A SONG OF SIXPENCE 
Sing a song of sixpence, 

A bag full of rye; 
Four and twenty blackbirds 
Baked in a pie. 

When the pie was opened, 
The birds began to sing; 

Was not that a dainty dish 
To set before the king? 



The king was in his counting-house 
Counting out his money; 

The queen was in the parlor 
Eating bread and honey; 

The maid was in the garden 
Hanging out the clothes, 

There came a little blackbird 
And snapped off her nose. 




Eating bread and honey 
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THE THREE BEARS 
Once there was a little 

girl. 
Her name was Golden 

Locks. 
Golden Locks liked to 

run and play. 
One day she went to 
the woods after wild 
flowers. 
She ran here. 
She ran there. 
At last she came to a 
little house in the 
woods. 
Three Bears lived in the queer little house, 

but Golden Locks did not know it. 
The door of the house was open, so the 

little girl went in. 
No one was at home. 
The Bears had all gone out for a walk. 
30 



Golden Locks thought 

she would look about 

a little. 
She saw three bowls of 

broth on the table. 
One was a very big 

bowl. 
One was a middle-sized 

bowl. 
And one was a very 

little bowl. 
She was very hungry, 

so she tasted of the 

broth in the big bowl. 
She did not like it. 

Then she tasted of the broth in the middle- 
sized bowl. 
She did not like that. 
Then she tasted of the broth in the little 

bowl. 
This was so good she ate it all up. 
3' 
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The little chair broke 



Golden Locks saw three chairs. 

One was a very big chair. 

One was a middle-sized chair. 

And one was a very little chair. 

Golden Locks climbed up into the big chair 

and sat down. 
She did not like the big chair. 
She tried the middle-sized chair. 
She did not like that chair. 
Then she tried the little chair. 
The little chair was very soft and Golden 

Locks liked it. 
Golden Locks was a big girl. 
The little chair broke and down she went. 
3' 



Golden Locks picked 
herself up and looked 

M j 

all around once more, n I 
She saw three beds. 
One was a very big bed. 
One was a middle-sized 

bed. 
And one was a very 

little bed. 
Golden Locks was tired 

after her long run. 
So she lay down 

in the big bed. 
Shedidnotlikethisbed. o»//»r». 
She lay down in the middle-sized bed. 
She did not like that bed. 
She lay down in the little bed and was soon 

fast asleep. 
When the Bears came home. Papa Bear said, 

"WHO HAS BEEN TASTING OF MY 

BROTH?" 

33 




Mamma Bear said, -who has been tasting 

OF MY BROTH!" 
Little Baby Bear said, "Whthashimlaslmgiifmjbrolh 
and has eaten it all up?" 

When they saw their chairs, Papa Bear said, 
"WHO HAS BEEN SITTING IN MY 
CHAIR?" 

Mamma Bear said, "WHO 

HAS BEEN SITTING IN MY 
CHAIR?" 

Little Baby Bear said, 

"Who has been sitting in my chair and 
has broken itf" 

Then they went to look at 

their beds and Papa 

Bear said, "WHO HAS 

BEEN IN MY BED?" 
Mamma Bear said, "WHO 

HAS BEEN IN MY BED!" 

Little Baby Bear said, 

"Who has been in my bed? 
ffho is in my bed now?" 





Hirw frigktefud she was! 



Just then Golden Locks awoke. 

She saw the Uttle Bear looking at her, 

and oh, how frightened she was! 
There was an open window near the bed. 
Golden Locks jumped out of the window 

as quick as she could. 
She ran and she ran until she came to her 

home. 
She never went to the bears' house again. 

— Rttoldfrom Robert Southey 
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THE EGG IN THE NEST 

There was a tree stood in the ground, 

The prettiest tree you ever did see; 

The tree in the wood, and the wood in the 

ground. 
And the green grass growing all around. 

And on this tree there was a limb. 
The prettiest limb you ever did see; 
The limb on the tree, and the tree in the 

Wood, 
The tree in the wood, and the wood in the 

ground. 
And the green grass growing all around. 

And on this limb there was a bough. 

The prettiest bough you ever did see; 

The bough on the limb, and the limb on the 

tree, 
The limb on the tree, and the tree in the 

wood. 

The tree in the wood, and the wood in the 

ground, 
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And the green grass growing all around. 



Now on this bough 

there was a nest. 
And in the nest 

there were some eggs, 
The prettiest eggs 

you ever did see; 'v 
Eggs in the nest, 

and the nest on the bough, 
The bough on the limb, 

and the limb on the tree, 'S 
The limb on the tree, 

and the tree in the wood 
The tree in the wood, 

and the wood in the ground, 
And the green grass 

growing all around. 
And the green grass 

growing all around. 




Ontke bough there was a nest 




Ftn going a-ndlking 

WHERE ARE YOU GOING? 
''Where are you going, my pretty maid?" 
'I'm going a-milking, sir," she said. 
'May I go with you, my pretty maid?" 
'You are kindly welcome, sir," she said. 
''What is your father, my pretty maid?" 
''My father's a farmer, sir," she said. 
"What is your fortune, my pretty maid?" 
"My face is my fortune, sir," she said. 
"Then I won't marry you, my pretty maid.' 
"Nobody asked you to, sir," she said. 




IVho pulled her out. 



DING, DONG, BELL 
Ding, dong, bell! 
Pussy's in the well. 
Who put her in? 
Little Tommy Green. 
Who pulled her out? 
Great Johnny Stout. 
What a naughty boy was that. 
To drown the poor, poor pussy-cat. 
Who never did him any harm, 
But killed the mice in his father's barn. 

39 



THE DOG AND HIS SHADOW 
One day a Dog was going 

over a bridge. 
H e had a piece of meat 

in his mouth. 
He looked down into 

the water and said, 
"I see a Dog down <> 

there. He has a 

piece of meat in his " 

mouth. It looks 

larger than my piece 

It looks better than 

mine. I must have 

that meat." 
So he dropped his own piece of meat. 
He jumped into the water after the other 




I must have that msat 



Dog, but he never caught him. 



— jSsop 



'Much would have more and lost all.' 
40 




IVhere is your house f 



THE MOUSE S HOUSE 
I asked the Mouse, 
"Where is your house?" 
The Mouse then said to me, 
"Tell not the Cat 
And I'll tell thee. 
Up stairs and down stairs, 
Then straight ahead; 
To the right, to the left. 
Then bend down your head; 
For there is my house, 
With the door so small, 
That even a Mouse 
Can't go in if he's tall." 



THE FROG AND THE OX 
One day a Frog saw an Ox. 
The Ox was very large and the Frog was very 

small. 
"How fine it is to be so large!" said the Frog. 
"I wish I could be as big as that Ox. 

I think I could be, 
if I tried." 
So she puffed and she 
puffed and tried 
to make herself 
grow large. 




Am I as large as the great oxf 
4^ 



Then she said, "Sister, will this do? 

Am I as large as the great Ox?" 
"Far from it," said the Sister Frog. 
The little Frog puffed and puffed again. 
"Will this do?" she asked once more. 
"Oh, no!" said the Sister Frog. 
So the Frog puffed and puffed again. 
"Now will it do?" she said at last. 
But she puffed so hard she burst her skin, 

and so the poor Frog died. 



— /Esop 



LITTLE FROGS AT SCHOOL 
Twenty Froggies went to school, 
Down beside a rushy pool; 
Twenty little coats of green, 
Twenty vests all white and clean. 
"We must be in trim," said they, 
"First we study, then we play. 
That is how we keep the rule. 
When we Froggies go to school." 
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THE DOG IN THE MANGER 
One warm summer day a Dog went to sleep 

In a manger full of sweet hay. 
Soon a hungry Ox came into the barn. 
The Ox had been working hard. 
He wanted to eat the hay in the manger, 

but the Dog would not let him have it. 
"Do you want to eat the hay?" the Ox asked. 
"No, I don't like hay," said the Dog. 
"Then why not let me have it?" said the Ox. 

—^sop 
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CALLING PUSSY WILLOW 
"Pussy, Pussy, Pussy Willow!" 

Called a little girl in spring; 
"Pussy, Pussy, Pussy Willow! 

Come and all your kittens bring. 

"Oh, I long to see you, Pussy, 
And your little kittens gray; 

For you bring the springtime. Pussy, 
And you send the cold away, 

"Come, dear Pussy, Pussy Willow; 

Come, with all your kittens gray: 
Breezes now are softly calling. 

And the sun is warm to-day. 

"Skies are clear and smiling. Pussy; 

Robin's here, and bluebird, too: 
But it isn't springtime, truly, 

Pussy, Pussy, without you." 
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HUSH, BABY, MY DOLL 
Hush, baby, my Doll, 

I pray you don't cry. 
And I'll give you some bread 

and some milk by-and-by; 




r, perhaps 
you like custard, 
or maybe, a tart, 
en to either 
you are welcome, 
with all my heart. 



m give you stme bread and some mUk by-and^ 
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THE TWO FROGS 
It was a hot summer day. 
Everything was dry. 
There was very Httle water , 

to be found. 
It was all dried up. 
Early in the morning, 

two thirsty Frogs 

set out to find some 

water. 
At last they saw a deep well. 
There was water in the 

bottom of the well. 
One of the Frogs wanted to jump in. 
The other Frog said, "You may jump in 

if you want to. I will stay up here. 

If the water in this well should dry up, too, 

we should die down there, for we never 

could get out." —^sof 




They saw a deep well 



'Be sure you look before you leap.' 
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THE CROW AND THE PITCHER 
Once upon a time a Crow was very thirsty. 
The only water he could find was in the 

bottom of a tall pitcher. 
The Crow tried and tried to reach the water, 

but he could not. 
Then a bright thought 

came to him. 
He dropped a pebble 

into the pitcher. 
He dropped another 

pebble into the i 

rtifrher He dropped a pebble mio the pitcher 

Then he dropped another pebble into the 

pitcher. 
He dropped so many pebbles into the pitcher 

that at last the water was near the top. 
"^hen the Crow could drink all he wanted. 
What a wise old Crow! —Msop 




"We never know the worth of water 
till the well is dry." 




Four4egs runs away with one-leg 



A RIDDLE 
Two-legs sat upon three-legs, 
With one-leg in his lap; 
In comes four-legs, 
And runs away with one-leg; 
Up jumps two-legs, 
Catches up three-legs. 
Throws it after four-legs, 
And makes him bring one-leg back. 
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They danced all mght 

THE STARS IN THE SKY 
There was once a little girl who wanted 

to play with the bright stars. 
She hunted everywhere for them, 

but she never came near them. 
One day she met some Fairies and she said, 

"Oh, Good Fairies! can you tell me how 

I can find the stars? 

I want to play with them." 
so 



"Oh, yes, little girl!" said the Fairies. 
"They shine down on us every night. 

Come and dance with us to-night. 

We shall help you to find the pretty stars." 
So the little girl danced with the Fairies. 
She danced all night but the stars did not 

come to her. 
She did not know what to do and the Fairies 

did not know what to do. 
At last they said, "We shall send you to 

somebody who can help you more than we 

can. We shall send you to Four-Legs." 
Now Four- Legs was a horse. 
Four- Legs took the little girl to No-Legs- 

At-All. 
No- Legs- At- All was a big, big fish. 
The fish took her to the stairs that have no 

steps. 
These stairs were far out on the water. 
They were the shining rainbow. 
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No Legs-At-All told the little girl that the 

stairs would take her to the stars. 
The little girl tried and tried to go up the 

stairs. 
But they had no steps, you know, and they 

were very hard to climb. 
She had gone up only a little way, when — 

thump! thump! down she fell. 
When she opened her eyes, she lay on the 

floor of her pretty room. 
She had tumbled out of bed. 
The stars were still up in the sky. 
The Fairies had gone away. 
Four- Legs had gone away. 
No- Legs-At-All had gone away. 
She could not find the stairs that have 

no steps. 
**Oh, what a very queer dream!" said the 

little girl. 

"Without going, you can get nowhere." 
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A LITTLE ^ ^ 

boy's dream 

A little boy 

was dreaming 
Upon his nurse's 
lap. 
That the pins fell out 
of all the stars, 
And the stars 
fell into his cap. 

So when his dream 
was over, 
What did that 
little boy do? 
He went and 
looked in- 
side his cap. 
And found •' 
it was not true. 

— Nursery Rhyme 




Tkt stars fell into his cap 



THE FOX THAT LOST HIS TAIL 
A fox was caught in a trap one day. 
When he got out he found that his tail 

was gone. 
This made him so ashamed that he did not 

want to live. 
"I will get all the other foxes to cut their 

tails off, too," he said to himself. 
"Then I shall not care if I do not have 

a tail." 
So he called the foxes together. 
He said to them, "Tails are of no use 

to foxes. 
See, I have cut my tail off. 
Why don't you all cut your tails off? 
I am sure you would all be much happier 

without them." 
"Ah, my good friend," said one of the foxes, 
"If you could get your tail on again, 

you would not be telling us to cut ours off." 




Why don't you cut your tails off? 




/like the smell of cheese 

THE WISE MOUSE 
One day a Mouse came out of his hole. 
He saw a mouse-trap and said, 
"Ah, there is a trap. 
How wise men think they are! 
They set a trap with a nice piece of cheese. 
They call it a mouse-trap. 
They think they can catch us in it. 
What if we mice were not so wise as we are? 
We know very well that we must not eat 

that cheese. 
If we do the trap will fall and catch us. 
Oh, yes, mice are very wise! 
But," said the Mouse, "one can smell of 
the cheese. 
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No harm can come jiist from smelling. 

I like the smell of cheese." 
So the wise little Mouse walked into the trap. 
He smelled of the cheese. 
But the trap was set very lightly. 
The mouse had smelled only once when, — 

Clap! Down fell the trap! 
The poor little mouse was caught. 



"^GrtTHTH 



THE STAR 
Twinkle, twinkle, little star; 
How r wonder what you are. 
Up above the world so high. 
Like a diamond in the sky! 

When the glorious sun is set, 
When the grass with dew is wet. 
Then you show your little light. 
Twinkle, twinkle, all the night. 
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HOW THE PIG BUILT A HOUSE 
Once upon a time a curly-tailed Pig said, 

**I am tired of living in a pen. 

I am going to build me a house in the woods." 
On his way to the woods he met a Rabbit. 
"Good-morning, Pig," said the Rabbit. 
**Good-morning, Rabbit," said the Pig. 
"Where are you going this fine morning?" 

said the Rabbit, 
"I am going to the woods to build me a house. 

I am tired of living in a pen," said the Pig. 
"May I go with you?" said the Rabbit. 
"What can you do to help?" said the Pig. 
"I can cut down trees to build your house," 

said the Rabbit. 
"I have very sharp teeth." 
"Good!" said the Pig. 
"You are just the one I 
want 

You may come with 

^^^' / can cut down trees 
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As they walked and talked about their new 

house, they met a Duck. 
"Good-morning, Pig," said the Duck. 
"Good-morning, Duck," said the Pig, 
"Where are you going this fine morning?" 

said the Duck. 
"I am going to the woods to build me a house. 

I am tired of living in a pen," said the Pig. 
"May I go with you?" said the Duck. 
"What can you do to 

help?" said the Pig. 
"I can plaster your 

house,"said the Duck. - 
"I can carry the mud 

on my broad bill." 
"Good!" said the Pig. 
"You are just the one 
I want. 

You may come with 



me. 



** 




lean plaster your home 
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So the Pig, the Rabbit and the Duck 

walked on. 
Soon they met a Rooster. 
"Good-morning, Pig," said the Rooster. 
"Good-morning, Rooster," said the Pig. 
"Where are you going this fine morning?" 

said the Rooster. 
"I am going to the woods to build me a house. 

I am tired of living in a pen/' said the Pig. 
"May I go with you?" said the Rooster. 
"What can you do to help?" said the Pig. 
"I will be your clock. 

I will crow every morning and waken you 
at daybreak," said the Rooster. 
"Good!" said the Pig. 
"You are. just the one I want. 

You may come with me." 
When they reached the woods, they built a 

fine house. 
The Rooster wakened them all every morning. 
And they lived happily ever after. 
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They built a fine house 




Will you listen to mef 

WHO STOLE THE BIRd's NEST? 
"To-whit! to-whit! to-whee! 
Will you listen to me? 
Who stole four eggs I laid, 
And the nice nest I made?" 

"Not I," said the cow, "Moo-oo! 

Such a thing I'd never do. 

I gave you a wisp of hay. 

But I didn't take your nest away. 

Not I," said the cow, "Moo-oo! 

Such a thing I'd never do." 

"To-whit! to-whit! to-whee! 
Will you listen to me? 
Who stole four eggs I laid. 
And the nice nest I made?" 
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"Bobolink! bobolink! 

Now what do you think? 

Who stole a nest away 

From the plum tree to-day?" '^^f 

"Not I, "said the dog 

"Not I," said the dog, "bow-wow! 
I wouldn't be so mean, I vow; 
I gave hairs the nest to make. 
But the nest I did not take. 
Not I," said the dog, "bow-wow! 
I'm not so mean, anyhow." 

"To-whit! to-whit! to-whee! 
Will you listen to me? 
Who stole four eggs I laid. 
And the nice nest I made?" 

"Bobolink! bobolink! 
Now what do you think? 
Who stole the nest away 
From the plum tree to-day?" 
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"Coo-coo! coo-coo! coo-coo! 
Let me speak a word, too! 
Who stole that pretty nest 
From Httle Yellow-Breast?" 



"Not I," said the Sheep, "Oh, no! 
I wouldn't treat a poor bird so. 
I gave wool the nest to line. 
But the nest was none of mine. 
Baa! baa!" said the Sheep, "Oh, no, 
I wouldn't treat a poor bird so." 

"To-whit! to- whit! to-whee! 
Will you listen to me? 
Who stole four eggs I laid, 
And the nice nest I made?" 

"Bobolink! bobolink! 

Now what do you think? 

Who stole a nest away 

From the plum-tree to-day?" 
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** Coo-coo! coo-coo! coo-coo! 
Let me speak a word, too! 
Who stole that pretty nest 
From little Yellow- Breast?" 
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Caw! caw!" cried the Crow, 

"I should like to know "Caw/cawr cried the 

crow 

What thief took away 
A bird's nest to-day?" 

"Cluck! cluck!" said the Hen, 
"Don't ask me again; 
Why, I haven't a chick 
Would do such a trick; 
We all gave a feather, 
And she wove them together; 
I'd scorn to intrude 
On her and her brood. 
Cluck! cluck!" said the Hen, .ciuckf duck r said 
"Don't ask me again." -Dcli^t'^k me again- 
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"Chirr-a-whirr! chirr-a-whirr! 
All the birds make a stir! 
Let us find out his name, 
And all cry, 'For shame!'" 

"I would not rob a bird," 
Said little Mary Green; 
"I think I never heard 
Of anything so mean." 

"It is very cruel, too," 
Said little Alice Neal; 
"I wonder if he knew 
How sad the bird would feel?" 

A little boy hung down his head, 
And went and hid behind the bed. 
For he stole that pretty nest 
From poor little Yellow-Breast, 
And he felt so full of shame. 
He didn't like to tell his name. 

— Lydui A 
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THE MAN AND HIS GOOSE 
"Oh, wife!" said a man one day, 
"our goose has laid a golden 




I shall go and sell it. 

This golden tgg will make us rich. rke^Z^iaui 

We shall not be poor any more." soideneggs 

So the man sold his ^%%. 

The next day he found another ^%g just like it. 

And the next day he found another. 

He found a golden ^%g every morning 

and he sold them all. 
One day he said to his wife, "I wish I could 
have all my golden eggs at once. 

I will kill the goose and get them all." 
So he killed the goose and cut her open. 
But he found no golden eggs, and his goose 

was dead. -,Esop. 

"Let well enough alone." 
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The great Lion 

THE LION AND THE MOUSE 
One day a Lion was asleep in the woods. 
A little Mouse was playing near by and ran 

over the big Lion's paw. 
This wakened the Lion and he caught the 

Mouse. 
The poor little Mouse was very frightened. 
She looked up at the great Lion and said, 

"O Mr. Lion, you are very big. 

I know you are very good, too. 

You will not hurt a little Mouse like me. 

I am sure you will not. " 
6S 



The Lion liked to be called good, so he said, 

"Run away, little Mouse. 

I do not want to hurt you. 

But you must never run over my paw again." 
Then away the Mouse ran! 
But she did not forget the Lion's kindness. 
One day some men caught the Lion. 
They tied him with great ropes. 
The little Mouse found him tied and said, 

"Poor Mr. Lion, I think I can help you." 
The Lion only laughed and said, 

"How can a little Mouse help a big lion?" 
The Mouse began to gnaw the ropes. 
She gnawed and gnawed till she had cut 

them all. 
Then the Lion was free. 
"You see I did not forget your kindness to me, 

Mr. Lion," said the Mouse. 
"Once you saved my life, to-day I have 

saved yours." 
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Old Mother Hubbard 



OLD MOTHER HUBBARD 
Old Mother Hubbard 
Went to the cupboard, 

To get her poor dog a bone; t. ■ ■ f \ 
But when she came there, ^ j„„ 

The cupboard was bare. 

And so the poor dog had none. 

She went to the baker's 

To buy him some bread; 
But when she came back. 

The poor dog was dead. 
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She went to the hatter's 

To buy him a hat; 
But when she came back, 

He was feeding the cat. 

She went to the tailor's 

To buy him a coat; 
But when she came back, 

He was riding a goat. 

The dame made a curtesy. 
The dog made a bow; 

The dame said, "Your servant,' 
The dog said, "Bow-wow. " 






Oh, mother! 

THE YOUNG MOUSE 
There was once a little Mouse that lived in a 

cupboard. 
Many nice things were kept there. 
The Mouse had all she wanted to eat. 
She often ran into the dining-room 

when the family were eating. 
She picked up the crumbs under the table. 
Nobody had ever hurt her, but sometimes 

she was frightened by the cat. 
One day she came running to her mother 

in great joy. 
"Oh, mother!" she said, "somebody has built 

a little house for me to live in. 



The house is in the cupboard. 

I am sure it is for me, it is so small. 

I think it was made so I could be safe 

from that naughty cat. 
The door is just big enough for me, 

but it is not big enough for Puss. 

There was some cheese in the little house. 
It smelled so good I wanted to run right in 

and eat some. 
I thought I would tell you about it first. 
Come, mother, let us go back and stay there 

to-night." 
"My dear child," said the Mother Mouse, 

"that house is a trap. 
I am so glad you did not go into it. 
I never should have seen you again. 
You would have been caught in the trap. 
Then you would have been given to the cat 

and she would have eaten you. 
You must run away from the trap 

as you do from the cat." —Dr.AUHn. 
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THE FISHERMAN AND THE FISH 

A Fisherman was catching Fish 
one day. 
He was taking a Fish 
from his hook, when 
the Fish said, 
"Oh, Fisherman, do not 
kill me! 
Throw me into the 

water again. 
I am too httle to be 
eaten now. 

I shall be much better when I am larger." 
"■That maybe," said the Fisherman. "But I 
am not sure of catching you then." 




Oh, Fisherman, do iiot kill me.' 



WHEN I WAS A LITTLE BOY 
When I was a little boy, 

I lived by myself. 
And all the bread and cheese I got, 
I put upon my shelf 
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On a wheelbafrow 

The rats and the mice, 
They made such a strife, 

I had to go to London 
To buy me a wife. 

The streets were so broad, 

And the lanes were so narrow, 

I had to bring my wife home 
On a wheelbarrow. 

The wheelbarrow broke. 
And my wife had a fall; 

Down tumbled wheelbarrow, 
Little wife and all. 



LITTLE BO-PEEP 
Little Bo-peep has lost her sheep, 

And can't tell where to find them; 
Leave them alone, and they'll come home. 

And bring their tails behind them. 

Little Bo-peep fell fast asleep, 

And dreamt she heard them bleating; 

But when she awoke, she found it a joke, 
For still they all were fleeting. 

Then up she took her little crook. 
Determined for to find them; 

She found them, indeed, but it made her 
heart bleed, 
For they'd left their tails behind them. 



BAA, BAA, BLACK SHEEP 
Baa, baa, black Sheep, have you any wool? 

Yes, sir, yes, sir, three bags full: 
One for my master, one for my dame, 
And one for the little boy that lives in the lane 
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iH'/iV Bo-fieep 



THE LITTLE MAN 
There was once a little boy. 
He was only five years old. 
He thought he was a very big boy. 
One day he said, "I am not little any more. 

I am almost as big as my papa. 

See, I can wear my papa's" hat." 
Then he put on his papa's hat. 
He took his papa's cane and he went to walk. 
He did not care if the hat did come down 

to his ears. 
He did not care if the cane was almost as 

tall as he. 
He was having a fine time. 
All the people laughed at the queer little 

man. 
They said, **Oh, Hat! what are you thinking 
about? 

Oh, Cane! where are you going with that 
little boy?" 

— From the GermoH 
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THE BREAKFAST THAT FLEW AWAY 

It had been snowing fast. 

The wind was very cold. 

The poor Httle snowbirds could find nothing 

to eat. 
Some of them were almost frozen. 
Pussy saw five little birds lying on the snow 

in the yard. 
Their wings were so stiff they could not fly. 
They looked as if they were dead. 
Pussy ran out and brought the birds into 

the kitchen. 
She laid them down by the stove. 
"What a good breakfast I shall have," 

she thought. 
Pussy was not very hungry just then, so she 

lay down under the stove and went to sleep. 
The kitchen was very warm. 
The little birds soon began to move. 
They were not dead at all. 
They were only very stiff. 
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A breakfast party 

Soon the birds were all flying about. 

A little girl gave them some crumbs to eat. 

Then she opened the door and said, "Fly 

away, little birds. Fly quick, before Pussy 

wakens." 
And away they all flew. 
When Pussy woke she found that her good 

breakfast had all flown away. 

— From the German 



"A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush." 
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""""Peep! peep! " said the chicken 

A LITTLE YELLOW CHICKEN 
A little yellow Chicken 
Came out of her shell, 
She ate some nice meal, 
And she felt very well. 

"Peep! peep!" said the Chicken, 
The Mother said, "Cluck! 
Be careful, my dear, 
Of the cat and the duck." 
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Where there is a will there is a way 



THE RATS, THE FOX AND THE EGG 
One day two Rats were quietly eating a fine 

large egg, when they saw a Fox. 
"What shall we do?" said the Rats. 
"Old Fox will eat our egg and us, too, 

if we stay here." 
In a minute one wise Rat was on his back. 
He held the egg with his four feet. 
The other Rat took his friend's tail. 
Then he ran fast till he came to their home. 
There the Rats ate their egg without fear. 

— La Fcmtaine 
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THE THREE 

LITTLE PIGS 
One fine summer day three Pigs 

went to walk in the woods. 
As they were walking they met a '"yl ''^ 

• 1 I 11 r Three UttU pigs 

man with a bundle oi straw. wMuwaa 

One little Pig said, "Will you give me" 
your bundle of straw, kind sir? 

I want to build me a house." 
The man said, "Oh, yes! my good Pig. 

The straw is yours." 
Then the Pig built a house of the straw 

and he lived in the house. 
As the other two Pigs walked on, they met a 

man with a bundle of sticks. 




"Will you give me 
your bundle of 
sticks, kind sir?" 
said one of the 
little Pigs. 
"I want to build 
me a house." 
"Oh, yes! my brave 
Pig," said the man. 
e hcuse o/jnvfa"The sticUs areyours." 
Then the Pig built a house of the sticks 

and he lived in the house. 
As the other little Pig walked on all alone, 

he met a man with a bundle of bricks. 
"Will you give me your bundle of bricks, 
kind sir?" said the Pig. 
"I want to build me a house." 
"Oh, yes! my wise Pig," said the man. 

"The bricks are yours." 
Then the Pig built a house of the bricks 
and he lived in the house. 
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''Let me wi, SttU Pig" 

One day in winter an old Wolf knocked 

at the door of the little straw house. 
"Let me in, little Pig," he said. 
"No, no! by the hair of my chinny, chin, chin, 

I'll not let you in," said the good little Pig. 
"Then I'll huff and I'll puff and I'll blow 

your house in," said the old Wolf 
So he huffed and he puffed and he blew 

the house in. 
Then he ate up the good little Pig. 
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"Til not let you in " 

The next day the old Wolf knocked at the 

door of the little house made of sticks. 
"Let me in, little Pig, " he said. 
"No, no! by the hair of my chinny, chin, chin, 

I'll not let you in," said the brave little Pig. 
"Then I'll huff and I'll puff and I'll blow 

your house in," said the old Wolf 
So he huffed and he puffed and he blew 

the house in. 
Then he ate up the brave little Pig. 
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The wise little Pig and his house 

The next day the old Wolf knocked at 

the door of the little brick house. 
"Let me in, little Pig," he said. 
"No, no! by the hair of my chinny, chin, chin, 

I'll not let you in," said the wise little Pig. 
"Then I'll huff and I'll puff and I'll blow 

your house in," said the old Wolf. 
So he huffed and he puffed, and he puffed 

and he huffed, but he could not blow 

the little brick house in. 
The wise little Pig still lives in his 

strong brick house. 




WAy don't you grow? 

THE LITTLE ELF 
I met a little Elfman once, 

Down where the lilies blow, 
I asked him why he was so small 

And why he didn't grow. 

He slightly frowned, and with his eye 
He looked me through and through. 

"I'm quite as big for me," he said, 
"As you are big for you." 

— -Johti Kendrick^^angs 



THE TEN LITTLE RABBITS 



Little Rabbit one 

Went out in the field to run. 

Little Rabbits two 
Said they didn't know what ', 
to do. 



3. Little Rabbits three 
Said, "Let us climb a tree.' 

4. Little Rabbits yo«r 
Said, "Let us 

swing on 
the old barn 
door." 

5. Little Rabbits ^p^ ClZ 

Said, "We're elad fz\ 

11-.. f*\ 
just to be alive. \^ 

go 




6. Little Rabbits six 

Said, "We like 
to pick up sticks." 

7. Little Rabbits seven 
Said, "We wish 

we were eleven." 

s. Little Rabbits eig/>t 
Said, "Let us run 
through the gate, 

p. Little Rabbits mne 

Said, "Then let us form in line.' 





10. Little Rabbits ten 

All got in line — and then — 
Wasn't it fun to see them run! 

— JCau N. Mytinger 
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LITTLE MISS MUFFET 
Once upon a time there was a little girl. 
She was a very timid little girl. 
She was afraid of almost everything. 
She was afraid of dogs. 
She was afraid of mice. 
She was even afraid of spiders. 
One day this timid little girl took her supper 

out into the garden to eat it. 
She thought she would be safe among the 

pretty flowers. 
She sat on a tuffet of soft, green grass. 
Her supper was a bowl of curds and whey, 

which she liked very much. 
She had just begun to eat her curds and whey, 

when something came and sat down on the 

tuffet beside her. 
It was a big, black spider. 
The timid little girl was so frightened, 

she dropped her bowl of curds and whey. 
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The little girl ran into the 

house as fast as she 

could run. 
The big, black spider 

was so frightened 

he ran right into 

the curds and 

whey and was 

drowned. 
The timid little 

girl's name was 

Miss Muffet. 

This is the song 

we sing about her, 

"Little Miss Muffet, 

She sat on a tuffet. 
Eating of curds and whey 

There came a great spider. 

And sat down beside her. 
Which frightened Miss Muffet away. 




There came a great spider 



THINGS TO GUESS 
Black within and red without; 
Four corners round about. 

As round as an apple, 

as deep as a cup, 
And all the King's horses 

can't pull it up. 

Feathers -it has and cannot fly. 
Legs it has and cannot walk. 

Higher than a house, 
higher than a tree. 
Oh, whatever can that be? 
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Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall, 
Humpty Dumpty had a great fall; 
All the King's horses, 

and all the King's men. 
Couldn't put Humpty Dumpty together again. 
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In winter time 



WHEN WE HAVE TEA 
In winter time, when we have tea, 
We have to hght the lamp to see; 
The days are cold, the winds blow strong. 
The sun's afraid to stay out long. 

In summer time, quite otherwise, 
It seems he's always in the skies; 
The weather's warm, he likes to stay. 
And so we have our tea by day. 

— Thomas Tapper 
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THE KITTEN AND THE MOUSE 

Once there was a little Kitty, 

White as the snow; 
In the barn she used to frolic, 

Long time ago. 

In the barn a little Mousie, 

Ran to and fro; 
For she heard the Kitty coming. 

Long time ago. 

Nine pearl teeth had little Kitty, 

All in a row; 
And they bit the little Mousie, 

Long time ago. 

When the teeth bit little Mousie, 

Mousie cried, "Oh!" 
But she got away from Kitty, 

Long time ago. 
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DING dong! ding dong! 

Ding dong! ding dong! 

I'll sing you a song; 
'Tis about a little bird; 

He sat upon a tree, 

And he sang to me, 
And I never spoke a word. j,^^ ^.„^^^ ^ ,^^ 

Ding dong! ding dong! 

I'll sing you a song; 
'Tis about a little mouse; 

He looked very cunning. 

As I saw him running 
About my father's house. 

Ding dong! ding dong! 

I'll sing you a song 
About my little kitty; 

She's speckled all over, 

And I know you'll love her. 
For she is very pretty. 

— Eliza Lee Pollen 
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My little kitty 




The Gingerbread Boy ran away 



THE GINGERBREAD BOY 
Once there was a little old man and once 

there was a little old woman. 
The little old man and the little old woman 

lived together in a little old house. 
The little old house was near a dark wood. 
9S 



One morning the little old woman was 

baking gingerbread cakes. 
She said to the little old man, "I am tired 
of eating round gingerbread cakes. 

I am going to make a cake that will look 
like a boy." 
So she cut out a cake to look just like a 

little boy. 
Then she put the cake in the oven to bake. 
After a while the little old woman went to the 

oven to see if her cake was baked. 
When she opened the oven door, the 

Gingerbread Boy jumped out and ran away, 

as fast as he could go. 
The little old woman and the little old man 

ran after him, but they could not catch him. 
Soon the Gingerbread Boy came to some men 

who were threshing. 
He said to the men, "I have run away from 

a little old woman and a little old man. I can 

run away from you, too; I can and I can." 
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Then the men who were threshing ran after 

him, but they could not catch him. 
Soon the Gingerbread Boy came to some men 

who were mowing. 
He said to the men, "I have run away from 
a Httle old woman, a little old man and 
some men who were threshing. 
I can run away from you, too; I can and 
can. 
Then the men who were mowing ran after 

him, but they could not catch him. 
Soon the Gingerbread Boy came to a cow. 
He said to the cow, "I have run away from 
.a little old woman, a little old man, some 
men who were threshing and some men 
who were mowing. 

I can run away from you, too; I can and 

I»> 
can. 

Then the cow ran after him, but she could 

not catch him. 

Soon the Gingerbread Boy came to a pig. 

too 



He said to the pig, "I have run away from 
a little old woman, a little old man, some 
men who were threshing, some men who 
were mowing and a cow. 
I can run away 
from you, too; 
I can and I can." 
Then the pig ran after 
him, but he could not 

ft 

catch him. 




Soon the Gingerbread 

Boy came to 

a fox. /^ 

H e said to the fox, 
"I have run 

away from a <£-/ I can run away from you, too 

little old woman, a little old man, some 
men who were threshing, some men who 
were mowing, a cow and a pig. 

I can run away from you, too; I can and 

I»» 
can. 
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Then the fox ran after him. 

Now the old fox could run* very fast. 

He soon caught the Gingerbread Boy and 

began to eat him. 
The poor little Gingerbread Boy said, 

"Oh, dear, I am quarter gone! 

Oh, dear, I am half gone! 

Oh, dear, I am three-quarters gone! 

Oh, dear, I am all gone!" 
And he never spoke again. 



COCK CROWS IN THE MORN 
**Cock crows in the morn 

To tell us to rise, 
And he who lies late 

Will never be wise. 
For early to bed. 

And early to rise. 
Is the way to be healthy 

And wealthy and wise." 
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HUMPTY DUMPTY 



pk\ i j J' l j 



i^ 



^ 



Hump - ty Dump - ty sat on a wall, 



■ Mrr> pi 



Hump - ty Dump - ty 




Couldn't put Hump - ty Dump - ty to - geth 



er a - gam. 



LITTLE BO-PEEP 



$ 



Afutante. p 



n JIJ 




^ 
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1. Lit-tle Bo-peep haslosthersheep,Andcan-nottellwheretofind them; 

2. Lit tie Bo-peep fell fast a-sleep, And dreamt she heard them bleating; But 

3. Then up she took her lit - tie crook, De-ter-mined for to find tliem; She 




A i rJ'IJ JiJ' l J'.J';; J'JIJ J' J J^^ 



Leave them alone, and they'll come home. And bring their tails be - hind them, 
when she awoke, she found it a joke, For still they all were fleet - ing. 
found them indeed, but it made her heart bleed, for they'd left their tails behind them. 



K'fLJ J:! i tiF^tf i cJlfi^J i Erii 



SEE-SAW, MARGERY DAW 



Allegretto, 



J. w. Ei^worr 




r ; ; ;|J- J a 



See - saw, Mar - ge - ry Daw, Jack shall have a new mas - ter; 



^m. 




^ 
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t 



3 
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SEE-SAW, MARGERY DAW 

cy€S. e ritard. 



J'/j'j'UJJj j'l[ ccf ff ^' 




He shall have but a pen-ny a day, Be-cause he won't work any fast - er. 



MARY HAD A LITTLE LAMB 



f<'.)i\i' n ju J J i j J 



^^ 



-ef- 



1. Ma • ry had a lit -tie lamb, lit -tie lamb, lit -tie lamb, 

2. Andev - 'ry-where that Ma-ry went, Ma-ry went. Ma -ry went, And 



s 



wm 



f f i f f UT 



^ 
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^ 
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Ma - ry had a lit 
ev - 'ry-where that Ma 



tie lamb; Its fleece was white as snow, 
ry wenti The lamb was sure to go. 



1^ r t^'f f!lr 



f f i r r 



^ 



3 It followed her to school one day, 

Which was against the rule. 

4 It made the children laugh and play. 

To see a lamb in school. 

5 And so the teacher turned him out, 

But still he lingered near; 

6 And waited patiently about, 

Till Mary did appear. 

7 "What makes the lamb love Mary so?" 

The eager children cry; 

8 **Why, Mary loves the lamb, you know,** 

The teacher did reply. 



BAA, BAA, BLACK SHEEP 



Andante, mp 



J, W. Kl^WOXT 




^ 



cres, ^ 



fe— -^ 



^ 



^=^ 



? 



three bags full; One for my mas - ter, one for my dame, And 

cres. 




poco lento. 



rallentando e dim. 





THE child's natural realm ia that of the imagination. To compel him to live 
continually in the world of reahsm would nut only rob him of one of the clilef 
joys uS cliJIdhtiud but wuuld inlerfere seriously with llie development of his 
imagination, upon which so much of his happiness and success in later life depends. 

The series of "Folk-Lore Readers" represents an attempt to organize and grade 
the choicest of the Eolk-lore material, which haa been available hitherto only in 
individual and ungraded books. Beginning in the Primer with the best of the 
Nursery Rhymes, the series contains in the First and Second Readers selected 
material from JEsop, La Fontaine, Perrault, Hans Anderson, the brothers Grimm, 
the classic writers of Greece and Rome, and many others who have put in literary 
form the folk-tales of tie different nations. 

In the higher books of the series the material is chosen from the world's best 
literature, with the emphasis on the legendary and folk-lore side. In these books 
selections are made from such works as Tennyson's " Idylls of the King," Ruskin's 
"King of the Golden River," Irving's "Legend of Sleepy Hollow," and Longfellow's 
"Hiawatha." The thought of the series is not only to make the child acquainted with 
the folk-lore literature of his own and other nations, but to appeal to and to develop 
his imagination along legitimate and profitable lines. The training of the imagination 
is one of the pressing needs of our American education. It is also believed that no 
approach to literature is beset with so few difficulties and discouragements as that 
which leads through the imaginative folk-tales that have come to us from the childhood 
of the various races. 

Book One of the Folk- Lore Series follows the Priioer with very slight increase in 
difficulty. The lessons are based on folk-lore rhymes and fables that are in part 
familiar to the child. This leaves his mind free for the mastering of the printed forms. 

In point of vocabulary, introduction of new words, and total amount of reading 
matter it Is one of the simplest First Readers. 

Thanks are due Miss Ada Van Stone Harris, Supervisor of Primary Schools, 
Rochester, N, K, for reading the manuscript and for many valuable suggestions. 

CiUatv. Ftbruary », n)os. E. 0. G. 
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THE GUIDE TO PRONUNCIATION 

Tie following kgr explains the symiols vihich are used to indicate the pronunciation 
of the words tn The Folk-Lore Readers, Book One. It is based upon the taUst edition 



i . . ■■inlto 


« . . ■gintnU 


ft . . uiniem 


00 . . ai in nmn 


1 . . >.inidd 


< . . aiJEliir 




«. . ulnKAd 


> . . as Id tit 




ft . . uinAM 


OB. . aiiaont 


k . . as In ilk 


I . . ublM 


K . . uintp 


ol . . asinOU 


K . . ulnflir 


I . . a. in It 


A . . uinfllr 


tb . . at in tills 


1 . . ..lEftU 


B . . ■■inBU 


V . . ailnpvt 
a . . isinrnda 


B=IIS aainillk 


« . . aslnUt 


t . . «iiatb«7' 




'lor voice BUde 


» . . aamtnuV 


fi . . asmBfit 


f . . aslnWftf 


u in Wtm (eC'D) 




Silent lellersMdohKt 


re towels sreitaliciied. 




6 


8 


II 


<? 


Mt 


fixmd 




Om -^ 


aiou (krOs) 


•uiy 


■honld {shflM) 


U^arair'icr) 


btuu (bam) 


niiy 


brifak'fUt 


iSnc 


pln'njr 


p«n«.r 


Uftir 


kind 


dftnglittn (di'teci) 




aULn 


wlib 


SOUB (bOdi} 


S* 


win* 


MuUCkAid) 




■««ii 




find 


inlt'tani (tSn;) 


BT«*t'l# 




ebild 


■oUsd 


12 


U(l(> 

blrtlni 


Mein' 


/o 


HM'ttr 


•il'dom (dam) 


orr(kii) 


hilAK 


OPMl»d(0-p-Dd> 




motlier<matfa'-»t) 


■miU 


uouOi 


/^ 


mAcb 


oliwaOilos) 


IWiM (noil) 


nfirtb 


Ba 


bT(bi) 


crowt (kwn) 


wind 


MUfhty (M'lj) 


bttdi 


Btad 


doaCddth) 



bl6w 

fB6w 

biin 

kftep 

hlmaSir 

bSad 

lioney-bM 

(hOn-'y-bee 
Hire 

Itftjr 

mi 

■prlng 

OUck'Sn Ut'Ue (tn) 

■ky (ski) 

King 

mSt 

HSn'njf PSn'ny 

Ttrlcey LtT'^ef 

l6 

Oookey Lockey 

(Kok'yLok'y) 
f5x 

Mr. (Mis'ter) 

llTes (llvz) 

t0&k 

6wii 

dSn 

nST'Sr 

l8 
{No new words) 

crumpled (krUm 'pUd) 

kdm 

tossed (tdst) 
maiden (mfld'*n) 
f5r 1dm' 
milked (milkt) 

20 
m&n 

t&t'tSred 
t6m 

kissed (kist) 
priest 
sh&y'Sn 
sli6m 
m&r'ried 



21 

ooek (kok) 
mftm 
Orm'Sr 
s6w^Ing 
eom (kdrn) 

22 

crab (krab) 

crooked (krOOk'Sd) 

ISam 

strMc-2it 

8I16W 

try(tri) 

crawled (krsld) 

mile 

sixpence (siks'p^c) 

against (ft genstO 

stUe 

bought (bat) 

wbick (hwich) 

together (ton fCtfa'sr) 

61d 

woman (wSGm'an) 

&n 

chil'drSn 
did'n't 

dressed (drsst) 
s&me 

h&ye'n't 
br5th 
whip (hwip) 

26 

h&p'pl 17 
sound'lf 
g&ye 

MSlljf 
sIs'tSr 
4 bout' 

lOTCd (Ifivd) 

coffee (ksf'fe) 

t«a 

reason (re'z*n) 

4gr6a' 



m6re 

drinks 

b6th 

28 

sSng 
b&g 

ryeW 

fOur &nd twSn'tjf 

baked (bflkt) 

d&in'tif 

before' 

counting-house 

(kount'Inff) 

money (mon'j^) 
parlor (pir'ier) 
m&id 

snapped (snapt) 
nose (noz ) 

30 

bears (bArz) 
Oolden-LScks 

(gOld"n) 

woods (wdodz) 

wild 

Ust 

hdme 

thought (thdt) 

would (wood) 

bowls (bOlz) 

table (ta'b*l) 

middle-slsed'^ 

(mid'd'l) 

hiio'gli^ 
t&ft'Sd 

32 

climbed (klimd) 

tried 

s5ft 

br6ke 

33 

picked (pikt) 
4 round' 
tired 
4 sl6ep' 



34 

(No new words) 

35 

4w5ke' 
n6ar 

quick (kwik) 
ttntU' 

36 

«g<r 

nSst 

stObd 

prettiest (prit'ti^st) 

«T'»r 

gr4s5 

llmz> 

bougii 

37 

(No new words) 



38 



Sir (ser) 

welcome (wer kom) 
fS'thSr 
fdr'tflne 
face (ffls) 
won't (wont) 
n6'b9d f 
asked (iskt) 

39 

ding, d5ng 

bSli 

w8U 

TSmm'f Orfien 

JhJmn'f Stout 

drown (droun) 

klUed 

40 

sh&d'dW 

bricfge 

piece (pes) 

m6at 

mine 

dropped (dropt) 



log 



41 


custard (kas'terd) 


th6e 


tart 


stairs (st&r^) 


Si'tliSr 


ihSad' 


be&rt 


bdnd 




SXUflli 


47 


even (e'v'n) 


dried 


t§U 


»ar'lf 


jt ^% 


tHirsty (thsrs'ty) 


42 


deep 


frSg 


bSt'tom (tfim) 


9x 


sure (shur) 


fine 


16 AP 


puffed (pfift) 


^\ 




48 


43 
hard 


pltob'Sr 


bflrst 


6n'lf 


slrln 
died 


reach 
p8b'b'le 


bi Bide/ 


another (an fith'er) 


riisli'jf 

pffbl 

ySsts 


t5p 
wise (wiz) 


worth (wurth) 


clean (klen) 
trim 


49 


first (ferst) 


rid'dle 


stiid'7 


legs (legfz) 


rule 


l&P 


• • 


throws (thrOz) 


44 






50 


s&m'mSr 
min'ger Oer) 


stars (stirz) 
bllTiVSd 


sw6et 




b&jr 


51 


working (wurk'Ing) 


shine 




hdrse 


45 


nsh 


V^BS'f Wll'lftw 


stSps 


calling (k»rinR) 


52 


bring 


t61d 


sSnd 


thiimp 


brdes'es (ez) 


eyes (iz) 


clear (kler) 


ii6or 


smll'lng 


rffbm 


true'lf 


stiU 


isn't (Iz'n't) 


drSam 


46 


53 


dSli 


nflrse 


pr&jr 


pins (pinz) 


dr 


cap (kap) 


pSr h&ps' 


In side' 



54 

trap 

& sh&med^ 
out (kat) 
care (kdr) 
use (az) 

56 

h51e 
nice (nis) 
cheese (chez) 

57 

dap (klsp) 

twl»'k'le 

& bove (bttv') 

world (wurld) 

hl^ii 

dl'& mond (mtind) 

gl6'rl oils 

wSt 

58 

pig 

curly-tiiled(kurry) 

pSn 

r&b'bit 

shSrp 

tSeth 

59 

talked (takt) 
new (na) 
diick 
pUs'tSr 
carry (kar'ry) 
mild 
bro^d 
blU 

60 
da jr> break' 

62 

st51e 

to-Whit, to-whee 

(to-hwit/ to-hwe') 
listen (lis'^n) 
l&id 

mffb-<Rk' 
wisp 



63 



b5b'6lIok' 
mean 

vow (vou) 

hairs (h&rz) 



64 



coo-coo (k0O k0O') 

sp6ak 

word (wurd) 

treat 

wOOl 

line 

baa 

65 

caw (ks) 

thief 

cluck (klok) 

hSn 

trick 

fdath'Sr 

w6ve 

scorn (skdrn) 

In trude' 

brffbd 

66 

chirr-a-whirr 

(cher'-a-hwer') 
stir (ster) 
sh&me 
rdb 

cruel (kru 'el) 
Alice Nd'al (al'is) 
s&d 
feel 

b$ hind' 
f8lt 

67 
gffbse 
wife 
sSU 
rich 
s51d 
nSzt 
dSad 

became (b^kam') 
enough (6 ntii') 

68 
lionQi'On) 



IIO 



69 



76 



fdr ggf 

kind'nes^ 

r6pe8 

free 

sayed 

life 

Mother Hiib^bArd 

(milth'gr) 
bdne 
b&re 
bak'gr 
buy (bi) 

hat'tSr 

h&t 

feed'Ing 

tail'dr 

gdat 

dame 

curtesy (kiir'te sy) 
sSrv'ant 

72 

yofing 
kSpt 

din^Ing-rffOm' 
f&m' 1 Ij^ 
crumbs (krtlmz) 
Joy (ioi) 



73 



safe 
glad 



74 



flsh^ §r man 
shelf 

75 
strife 

streets (stretz) 
lanes (lanz) 
nar'rftw 
wheelbarrow 

(hwel'bar'rO) 



Bd-p6ep' 

bldat'Ing 

Jdke 

fleeting 

crook (kr(5r>k) 

di t§r 'mined 
In deed^ 
bided 
m&s'tSr 

78 

five 

years (yerz) 
we&r . 
cane (kan) 
ears (erz) 
people (pe'pM) 

80 

nothing (nflth'Ing) 

frozen (fro' z'n) 

yard 

stiff 

brought (brdt) 

kitch'gn 

stove 

move (moov) 

81 

fl6wn 
bush 

82 

sheU 
mSal 
peep 

carefUKk&r'fvD 



S3 



minute (min 'It) 

h§ld 

fget 

friSnd 



84 



bundle (ban'd'l) 
straw- 
sticks 



85 



86 

wIn'tSr 
wolf (wylf ) 
knocked (nokt) 
chln'nj^, chin 
hiiff 



87 



iNo new words) 



BtrSng 



88 



89 



Slf^m&n 

mies(liriz) 

Bllg-At'lj^ 
frowned (fround) 
through (thrCR)) 
quite (kwit) 



go 



fzdld 

swing 

ilive' 



91 



br&ve 
bricks 



seven (sev'*n) 

eleven (6 lev "n) 

eight (at) 

g&te 

nine 

fdrm 

tSn 

fUn 

92 

MIssMiirfSt 

tim'Id 

spId'Sr 

silp'pSr 

among (among') 

tWfgt 

curds and whey 

(kurdz and hwa) 

93 

{No fiew words) 



94 

gu8s^ 
&p'p'le 

cup (kttp) 

Utmpnf DiUup'tf 

95 

llghX 
l&mp 
otherwise 

(flth'gr wize' 
wSath'Sr 

96 

used (azd) 

frolic (frol 'Ik) 

&gd' 

frd 

pSarl 

r6w 

bit 

97 

cunning (kan' ning) 
speckled (spek'l'd 



98 



gingerbread 

Oln'jer bred') 
dark 

99 

cakes (kaks) 
oven (flv''n) 
while (hwil) 
thrSsh'Ing 

100 
mdw'Ing 

IOI 

{No new words) 

102 

quarter (kw^r'ter) 

haif 

rise (riz) 

lies (Hz) 

late 

hgalth'f 

wgalth' f 
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For Primary Teachers 

The Folk- Lore Readers. 

By Eulalie Osgood Grover, author of **The Sunbonnet Babies* Primer" 

npHE best approach to literature is through the folk-tales, fables, classic myths and 
^ imaginative legends that have come down to us from the childhood of the various 
races. This series of Readers is Uie first attempt to organize and grade this material. 
No other Readers so develop the imagination and seize the interest of the child. 
Th^ Pyifn^y "^^ "Folk-Lore Primer" is based on simple nursery rhymes 

' already familiar to the child. This leaves his attention free for 
mastering the technical dimculties of reading and g^ives him the pleasure of meeting 
familiar rhymes on the printed page. There are frequent lessons in dialogue to 
secure natural expression. The book has a vocabulary of only 279 words and is 
illustrated in colors by Margaret Ely Webb. Cloth, 112 pages. Price 30 cents. 
Book OflC "^^^ book begins where the Primer leaves oflE. The lessons are 

' based largely on nursery rhymeSr Aesop's fables, folk-lore stories 
and simple verses. They are unusually rhythmic and dramatic in qualitjr and appeal 
at once to the child's imagination. The book is illustrated througnout in colors by 
Margaret Ely Webb. Cloth^ J J2 pages. Price ^o cents. 
Book Two '^^*^ book undoubtedly contams the choicest collection of graded 

* folk-lore material for the second grade available. It answers the 

auestion of the second grade teacher in search of interesting reading material, 
llustrated in colors by Margaret Ely Webb. Clothe 160 pages. Price 40 cents. 

Other books in this series are in (utive preparation^ 

The Art- Literature Readers. 

By Frances Elizabeth Chutter and Eulalie Osgood Grover, 

UERE is a series of Literary Readers that in addition to having portraits, 
biographical sketches and selections from well-known authors, has portraits, 
biographical sketches and reproductions of g^reat paintings by famous artists. 'This 
gives them a culture value possessed by no other Readers. The biographical 
sketches of both authors and artists are delightfully told. 

The PvifftCV '^® lessons in the "Art-Literature Primer" are drawn from 
^ famous paintings and familiar rhymes which deal with children's 

interests and activities. They are short, dramatic and colloquial. They teach the 
child to read as he talks. It is one of Uie simplest Primers puolished, with a vocabu- 
lary of only 258 words. Illustrated with 43 reproductions of famous paintings in 
colors by the duotype process. Clothe 1J2 pages, PricetSp cents. 
Book OflC '^^^ Dook continues the lessons of the Primer, the increase in diffi- 

' culty being very slight. A larjger number of pieces of literature 
are worked into the lessons than mto any other First Reader. With 42 reproductions 
of paintings in colors by the duotype process. Cloth, j 12 pages. Price jo cents. 
Book Two ^^ ^^^ book the biographical sketches of authors and artists are 

' introduced as a part ox the reading matter for the child. The 
authors so treated are Henry Waasworth Longfellow and Robert Louis Stevenson ; 
the artists. are Sir Joshua Reynolds and Rosa Bonheur. Many other authors and 
artists are represented. Illustrated with 58 reproductions of portraits and famous 
paintings in colors by the duotype process. Cloth, 160 pages. Price 40 cents. 

Other books in this series are in active preparcUion, 

ATKINSON, MKNTZER & GROVBR, CHICAGO AMD BO0IOlff 
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